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ARS Under Scrutiny 


Reductions in Staff, Labs 
Urged for Agriculture Dept. 


Washington’s policy-study industry has produced still 
another report calling for a big shakeup and reshaping 
of agricultural research, this one claiming to come from 
“a uniquely holistic view” of plant and animal sciences. 

But more notable than the claimed holism are the 
report’s recommendations for major cuts in the perma- 
nent staff and number of research sites of the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, the sole focus of this 
study, and a big increase in ARS’s non-tenured postdoc- 
toral fellows and senior scientists. 

Titled New Directions for Biosciences Research in 
Agriculture: High-Reward Opportunities, the report is 
the product of a 3-month, $275,000 review of ARS con- 
ducted under contract to USDA by an 18-member Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences panel. The chairman was 
Ralph W. F. Hardy, former DuPont life sciences chief 
who is now President of BioTechnica, a Cambridge agri- 
cultural sciences firm. The members were drawn mainly 
from academe, with a small sprinking from industry. 


Recent Crop of Science Magazines 
Reported in Financial Trouble—Page 8 


Most of the report is occupied by a listing of research, 
mainly in molecular genetics and genetic engineering, 
that previous critics, going back at least a decade, have 
cited as important but often neglected by the $487- 
million-a-year ARS. With the Reagan White House Sci- 
ence Office putting heat on the USDA’s research man- 
agers, they have indeed been revising their research 
agendas in the recommended direction over the past 3 
years. But apparently not enough. 

What’s significant about the Hardy report is its overt 
treatment of the politically sensitive issues of ARS’s 
staffing and research facilities. At a press briefing, Har- 
dy played down the proposed cuts, but the report of his 
panel actually suggests some whacking reductions. 

Thus, the section headed “‘budget” commences with a 
discussion of the importance of equipment and supplies, 
and then turns to the relationship between these items 
and staffing. “The committee noted that in many ARS 
centers nearly 90 percent of the total budget was desig- 
nated for salaries, and thus recommends that this figure 
be reduced to approximately 75 percent.” 

But the proportion for salaries might in some cases be 
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Shultz Lectures the Academy 


Secretary of State Assails 
Scientists in Political Roles 

Secretary of State George Shultz used a podium at the 
National Academy of Sciences last week to denounce 
Opposition to Star Wars and proclaim that scientists 
have no special knowledge of politics and merit no influ- 
ence outside their professional boundaries. He charged 
that in their public-policy pronouncements, some pro- 
fessionally accomplished scientists have been “neither 
responsible nor particularly brilliant.” 

“Scientists should not expect their words to have spe- 
cial authority in non-scientific areas where they are, in 
fact, laymen,” Shultz declared. Meanwhile, his host, 
Academy President Frank Press, surrounded by 150 
guests drawn from high corporate ranks, academe, and 
government, massaged his chin in apparent discomfort. 


(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The NIH management is at last taking public notice of 
demands from the White House Science Office for assis- 
tance to the biotechnology industry. NIH Director James 
B. Wyngaarden told the House Appropriations Comm- 
mittee last week that while NIH remains primarily fo- 
cused on health, ‘‘there has been substantial interest of 
late in a related development, one not foreseen when NIH 
was established’’—the biotechnology industry, resulting 
from research “‘for which the agency was largely respon- 
sible.” 

Pressed by NIH’s traditional constituents to keep that 
money rolling into medical schools and hospitals, Wyn- 
gaarden went no further than to announce that the “entire 
agenda” of the June meeting of his advisory council will 
be devoted to NIH’s role in “‘fostering this Nation’s lead- 
ership in biotechnology.” 

The 2-year science-policy study underway at the 
House Science and Technology Committee is now in a 
phase of holding weekly meetings with various scientists, 
administrators, and science watchers. The sessions, held 
at 8:30 am each Thursday, have so far brought in George 
Pimentel, UC Berkeley Professor of Chemistry and for- 
mer NSF Deputy Director, and Alex Roland, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry, Duke University. The schedule 
next calls for Lewis Branscomb, IBM Chief Scientist’. 

The White House clearance mill has finally produced a 
Deputy Director for NSF—John H. Moore, Associate 
Director of the Hoover Institution (SGR Vol. XV, No. 
2). Through a series of recruiting mishaps, the post has 
been vacant for 2 years. 
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... Selling the Illusion of Inside Washington 


(Continued from page 1) 

Other attendees privately expressed to SGR surprise at 
the acerbity of some of Shultz’s passages in the temple 
of science. 

The setting for Shultz’s talk was a dinner arising from 
Press’ drive to gain influence and money for the hoary, 
proud, but financially straitened Academy. Toward 
those goals, Press, now in his 4th year at the helm, has 
achieved some rewarding corporate connections 
through the creation of what’s known as the Academy 
Industry Program. Eligibility is confined to corporations 
willing to give the Academy $25,000 apiece per year, in 
return for which they receive periodic briefings on R&D 
affairs and related matters in Washington. 

Claiming 70 corporate clients for this deal, the Acad- 
emy says that about 80 percent of the proceeds goes into 
a special fund that’s intended to give the Academy some 
independence from its main diet of government-spon- 
sored studies. 

Shultz’s talk, titled “Science and American Foreign 
Policy: The Spirit of Progress,” consisted mainly of off- 
the-shelf banalities, such as, “The great intellectual ad- 
venture of the scientific revolution beckons all of us— 
scientists, government leaders, and all Americans—to 
march ahead together.” Suggesting some new frontiers 
for science and technology, he said, ““Chemical engin- 
eers can help identify those items that are essential to 
the manufacture of chemical weapons and then deter- 
mine which countries possess them, so that we can pro- 
mote more effective international cooperation.” 

But it was his presence, rather than his words, that 
initially mattered for the Academy, because Press and 
company were showing their corporate clients that the 
Academy can round up important people in Washing- 
ton. Access to proceedings at which the stars are present 
provides the stuff for such one-up ploys as, “George 
Shultz was saying at dinner the other night that... ”"— 
and scores points for the host. 

Prior to the dinner, the 50 or so corporate attendees— 
mainly vice presidents or other chieftains for R&D from 
high-tech Fortune 500 firms—met in closed session with 
the White House Science Adviser, the chiefs of the 
National Institutes of Health, the National Science 
Foundation and NASA, plus the R&D heads of the 
Department of Energy and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Outsiders might feel that it is unwholesome for public 
servants to discuss the public’s business in private with 
corporate brass under the roof of an institution that lives 
off the US Treasury as surely as any welfare queen. But 
it is reassuring to note that these dog-and-pony shows, 


as they’re known on the Washington briefing circuit, are 
usually nothing more than a device to make the cash 
customers feel like important insiders in the nation’s 
capital. 

Inquiry among some of the attendees revealed that 
the federal officials didn’t say a thing that they haven’t 
wearily been reciting publicly for months to inquiring 
reporters, professional societies, and in the annual se- 
ries of R&D hearings currently underway on Capitol 
Hill. 

Shultz, seemingly congenial but actually hardboiled 
and notoriously intolerant of disagreement, larded his 
cliche-ridden script with strong references to the Ad- 
ministration’s heartfelt issue of Star Wars defense—on 
which prominent Academy members are in the van- 
guard of opposition. Without identifying any of his tar- 
gets by name, he stated: 

“The vehemence of some of the criticism [of Star 
Wars] . . . seems to come less from the debate over 
technical feasibility—which future research will settle 
one way or the other in an objective manner—than from 
the passionate defense of orthodox doctrine in the face 
of changing strategic realities.” 

On the same theme, he also said, “Too often in recent 
years, we have seen scientists with well-deserved repu- 
tations for creative achievement and intellectual bril- 
liance speaking out on behalf of political ideas that un- 
fortunately are neither responsible nor particularly bril- 
liant. It is not surprising that scientists will have strong 
views on such technically complex matters as nuclear 
weapons, arms control and national defense. But the 
core issues in dispute here are really not technical, but 
political and moral.” 

Rounding out the cast at the dinner were participants 
in a separate, all-day Academy session on an old topic 
that realists long ago abandoned as hopeless: Increasing 
Scientific and Technological Competence in the Foreign 
Service. Asked about that subject during a brief ques- 
tion period that followed his talk, Shultz said that speci- 
ality education for the Foreign Service “is not a problem 
you solve and put a ribbon around.” Rather, he contin- 
ued, the solution is to select capable recruits who, in 
response to new issues, “reach out, learn, ask.” He also 
described the Foreign Service Institute as an outstand- 
ing institution. 

Shultz was strongly applauded at the conclusion of his 
talk. A spot survey suggested that the corporate guests 
and the federal R&D brass felt in tune with the Secre- 
tary of State. Some of the attending Washington left- 
overs from pre-Reagan days were obviously not 
pleased.—_DSG ‘ 
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... TOO Many Labs and Too Much Tenured Staff 


(Continued from page 1) 

lower than that, since the committee suggests that “In 
instances where purchase of materials is particularly 
critical to the maintenance of high-quality research, 
funds designated for salaries might be as low as 60 per- 
cent of the total budget.” The report also recomends 
earmarking approximately 10 percent of the budget “as 
flexible funds to support meeting attendance and re- 
search-related travel, and perhaps more importantly, to 
allow for a rapid response to significant findings that 
require a change in research direction.” And, since it 
doesn’t recommend additional funds to finance the pro- 
posed expansion of post-doc appointments, it must be 
assumed that those funds also come out of full-time staff 
accounts. 

Referring to “inadequate communication and dupli- 
cation of scientific efforts at a number of the 147 ARS 
research centers,” the report states that the “the num- 
ber of sites is too large and must be reduced to create a 
critical mass—more effective research groups—at fewer 
sites.” 

As is so often the case with university-dominated re- 
views of government laboratories, remedies for alleged 
deficiencies are seen in closer ties with academe, includ- 
ing outright relocation of some government activities to 
university sites. Thus, toward the goal of trimming 
down the ARS establishment, the Hardy report recom- 
mends consolidation of labs doing similar work. In addi- 
tion, “the smaller numbers of ARS scientists at some 
centers would be coupled with strong academic groups 
to achieve the same end result.” And, as a third route to 
the reduction goal, it states that “Increasing scientific 
sophistication requires that some of the 147 centers be 
consolidated and/or located on a university site to make 
best use of facilities, to complement areas of expertise, 
and to increase the opportunity for additional interdisci- 
plinary interactions. 

“In the third case,” the report suggests, “smaller re- 
search groups having scientific missions that are no 
longer critical or of high priority would be discontin- 
ued.” 

On the subject of ARS staffing, the report concludes 
that it’s both too easy to get onto the ARS scientific staff 
and too easy to stay there. Noting that ARS has re- 
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Closer Industry Ties Sought 


Along with its recommendations for staff changes 
and laboratory closures, New Directions for Biosci- 
ences Research in Agriculture includes other sugges- 
tions for managing the Agricultural Research Service, 
among them the following. 

@ “The ARS must begin to explore research rela- 
tionships in biotechnology with industry, [ranging 
from] seminars or laboratory visits to cooperative 
research . . .” ARS scientists should be permitted to 
supplement their incomes with honoraria from “in- 
dustry-supported public seminars.” 

@ An advisory council of “5 to 10 leading scientists 
in the research community,” reporting directly to the 
ARS Administrator, should be created. 

© “Scientific excellence,” rather than “manage- 
ment potential,” should primarily govern the selec- 
tion of ARS laboratory directors. 

@ ARS should encourage its scientists to upgrade 
their skills through training sabbaticals and other 
means, including the acceptance of “outside travel 
support” to attend professional meetings. 

@ Limited inhouse peer review, rather than “A 
protracted internal publications approval process,” 
should be employed for ARS research. (The report 
also noted that “The method of awarding merit 
points in order of authorship on publications—a tech- 
nique employed at some ARS centers—could lead to 
inappropriate orders of authorship and can fail to 
reflect the true scientific contribution of the individ- 
ual. Such a merit point system could inhibit collabo- 
rative work, which is the basis for progress in the new 
biology.”’) 

© Additional relationships between “strong uni- 
versity [research] groups and select ARS scientists 
should be encouraged.” 


sponded to previous criticisms of its staffing by starting a 
new program of postdoctoral.appointments, the Hardy 
(Continued on page 4) 
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NIH Budget Troubles Arouse Sympathy on Capitol Hill 


The heads of the National Institutes of Health be- 
gan their annual appearances last week before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee that votes the 
agency’s money and found, as expected, assurances 
of relief from White House plans to cut their research 
portfolio. 

Delivery is another matter. But when NIH’s de- 
partmental boss, Margaret Heckler, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, went before the Senate 
Appropriations a week earlier, a reversal of the cuts 
was angrily demanded by Senator Lowell Weicker 
(R-Conn.), who presides over the NIH budget there. 

In the House hearing, following a warm greeting to 
NIH Director James B. Wyngaarden, Subcommittee 
Chairman William H. Natcher (D-Ky.) set the tone 
of the proceedings with a thumbnail retrospective on 
NIH budget history. Thirty years ago, when he first 
came to Congress, Natcher said, the NIH budget 
stood at $75 million. “It’s now over $5 billion,” he 
declared, “and that’s the way it should be. We’re 
right proud.” 

Under a blanket anti-lobbying order from the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, all federal agency 
heads are barred from lobbying for money beyond 
the President’s request for their agencies. Wyngaar- 
den, who has drawn the ire of OMB for skirting that 
rule, was circumspect in his prepared statement, and 
Natcher and his Congressional colleagues didn’t 
press him too hard. 

Without referring to the Adminstration’s suddenly 
announced decison to cut 1500 grants from the 6500 


voted last year by Congress (SGR Vol. XV, No. 2), 
Wyngaarden merely said that the current budget will 
finance 5000 new and competing grants. The undis- 
cussed reduction is to be achieved by setting aside 3 
years’ funds for some 650 of the 5000 grants, instead 
of financing them on a year-to-year basis from annual 
appropriations. “This multiyear funding,” Wyngaar- 
den told the Subcommitee, “is intended to avoid 
significant fluctuations in the number of grants NIH 
is able to support and to lower future noncompeting 
requirements.” 

The key question is whether the obviously sym- 
patheic legislators can act in time to keep the NIH 
grant machine on schedule with 6500 grants this fiscal 
year. Asked about that, Wyngaarden testified that 
about one-third of the originally expected 6500 grants 
had been formally awarded—and therefore are 
safe—prior to the OMB cutback decree. The balance 
is scheduled to be awarded in two separate batches 
between now and June, he explained, adding that 
NIH is “holding back until we get the final word on 
levels.” 

Meanwhile, the protests of the biomedical lobby- 
ing apparatus have been sympathetically received on 
other parts of Capitol Hill. Though often at odds with 
the NIH leadership because of their aversion to his 
attempted meddling in the management of the Be- 
thesda enterprise, Henry Waxman, Chairman of the 
Health and the Environment Subcommittee, has in- 
troduced a resolution calling for the Administration 
to finance the originally planned 6500 grants. 


... 750 Postdoc Positions Recommended for ARS 


(Continued from page 3) 

group states that only 25 of these posts were filled in 
1984, and recommends an ultimate goal of 750 postdocs 
and senior fellows. Appointments should be for a mini- 
mum of 2 years, with the option of yearly extensions to a 
maximum of 5 years, it suggests. 

Such a recruitment program, the report continues, 
provides “virtually the best single mechanism for bring- 
ing new techniques, new capabilities, and new ideas into 
the ARS.” But the report insists on high barriers to 
career appointments for PhD-level basic researchers. 
Five years of service should precede tenure review, it 
suggests, and the appointment process should require 
“an appraisal of the candidate’s scientific contributions 
by outside scientists in the candidate’s field. 

“Currently,” the report states, “nearly 100 percent of 
those individuals evaluated one year after the time they 
were hired received tenure. With the institution of a 
larger postdoctoral program and a rigorous outside ap- 
praisal system, the committee expects that this figure 
might drop significantly.” 

The fate of these recommendations depends mostly 
on their politics but also on their wisdom. Far more than 


could have reasonably been expected, the Reagan Ad- 
minstration, riding the anti-government theme, has cut 
into the protected status of much of the federal labora- 
tory system to achieve previously unthinkable staff re- 
ductions and program shifts. Perhaps because they were 
the most backward in terms of rapport with their con- 
temporary scientific base, the USDA labs have been 
professionally defenseless against their critics, in con- 
trast, for example, to NIH, whose admiring professional 
friends constitute a powerful lobby. 

Politically, the taming of ag research has been eased 
7 the decline of farm state influence on Capitol Hill. 
The net effect has been a minor revolution, which is 
even acknowledged by White House Science Adviser 
George A. Keyworth II, who is free with his scorn about 
the quality of research in many government facilities. 

Is the process of change likely to continue along the 
lines recommended by the Hardy report? The answer is 
that very little stands in the way of implementing the 
recommendations. 

(New Directions for Biosciences Research in Agricul- 
ture, 122 pages, $9.95, National Academy Press, 2101 
Constitution Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20418.) 
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Upon Request: Keyworth on the Media, in Full 


Readers have asked for more than the mere snip- 
pet SGR provided last time from the paranoid re- 
marks on the press that White House Science Advis- 
er George A. Keyworth II made in an interview pub- 
lished in the January-February S/PIscope, newsletter 
of the Scientists Institute for Public Information. 

We herewith oblige, with the section of the inter- 
view dealing with press matters, but first some relat- 
ed items. The remarks came to broad attention Feb- 
ruary 22 via the Washington Post’s report on the SIPI 
interview. SGR has learned that Keyworth subse- 
quently received congratulations from his former 
White House superior Edwin Meese and from the 
new presidential press boss, Pat Buchanan, a right- 
wing journalistic gutterfighter. 

In response to press inquiries about the wild- 
sounding man in the science office, the White House 
offered some soothing remarks. Larry Speakes, the 
President’s spokesman, said that “neither the Presi- 
dent nor I would use those words, approach it in that 
way.” Speakes added, “I think what the man was 
saying was that the press tends to focus on smaller 


issues rather than the big picture, as far as the scien- 
tific community is concerned.” Incidentally, through 
his spokesman, Keyworth has said that he stands by 
the interview. Now, from the text. 


SIPI . . . you [have] criticized mass media cover- 
age of science and technology, accusing most journal- 
ists of deliberately distorting the facts. Would you 
elaborate on that? 

KEYWORTH. Let me be candid. I look back on 
the last few years and I see a tremendous number of 
positive things, more than I expected. The strong 
university-industry relationship that has developed is 
something that I would never have predicted. 

But if I look at the negatives, I see the American 
press—a press that is not responsible enough to do 
their job carefully or learn. The press is highly 
skewed in 2 senses: It is skewed in a manner that is 
not consistent with trends in the US today, and it is 
skewed toward an apparent joy in attacking anything 
that resembles the “establishment.” 

This country is looking toward things like invest- 
ment in the future, education, respecting people who 
work hard and well. We have a pragmatic view of the 
world’s competitiveness, not some artificial, ideal 
world where, for example, foreign policy is dominat- 
ed by human rights. 

The American press as a whole is inconsistent with 
these trends. At a time where public attention is 


moving away from emphasis on divorce and moving 
toward the importance of the family, the American 
press is absolutely out of step. 

And the American press as a whole, especially 
here in the East, has done an irresponsible job of 
discussing important technical issues that are not easy 
for the public to understand—the role of biotechnol- 
ogy, for example. They cover hearings on the Hill on 
the hazards of biotechnology, but how much effort 
has there been in the press to discuss the positive 
things biotechnology can do for America? Some, but 
very, very little. 

The press is negative. There is an op-ed piece [by 
James Reston] in the New York Times today that 
connects the Strategic Defense Initiative, a military 
satellite launch, and Christmas and the Star of Beth- 
lehem! I ask you if this is responsible, thoughtful 
journalism. 

SIPI. You said that many or most reporters deliber- 
ately distort the facts. Why do you think they do that? 

KEYWORTH. We’re trying to build up America 
and the press is trying to tear down America. 

SIPI. Why? 

KEYWORTH. There are several reasons. Num- 
ber one, for some reasons that I just do not under- 
stand, much of the press seems to be drawn from a 
relatively narrow fringe element on the far left of our 
society. Number two, there’s an arrogance that has to 
do with the power of the press. This arrogance feeds 
itself by achieving the maximum amount of power. 
It’s easier to tear down a building than it is to build 
one; it’s easier to achieve power by being negative 
and tearing at foundations... . 

SIPI . . . if asked for sources on a question, would 
you refer journalists to several people or just one? A 
diversity of viewpoints or . . .? 

KEYWORTH. I have often given people the 
names of skeptics and counterspokesmen—on Star 
Wars, for example. I have no problem at all with this. 
It doesn’t bother me at all when I read articles in the 
press that are negative. Believe it or not, it doesn’t 
even bother me when I read articles that say I’m an 
evil person. (And by the way, I don’t feel personally 
abused at all by the press. I have relative luxury; most 
of the people who actually take the time to come to 
see me are relatively thoughtful people.) 

It’s the lack of substance I mind. The trash I have 
read over the last 21 months on the Strategic Defense 
Initiative pays no attention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent, as head of state and chief executive officer, is 
forced to deal with some very, very, serious matters. 
The stability we take for granted is eroding . . . 
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OTA Stressing Present, Rather than Future 


Aficionados of technology assessment are noting with 
extreme interest a definition, or, some say, redefinition, 
of the arcane craft by the Director of the world’s leading 
center for its practice, the Congressional Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

In a response to an inquiry last fall from the Congres- 
sional Board that oversees OTA, Director John Gib- 
bons noted in a memo dated January 16 that OTA has 
evolved away from the early-warning role prescribed in 
the 1972 act that established the agency. 

In the words of the act, Gibbons noted, OTA was’ 
established “to provide early indications of the probable 
beneficial and adverse impacts of the applications of 
technology and to develop other coordinate information 
which may assist Congress.” 

However, he continued, “OTA is now, somewhat 
more precisely, defined as the nonpartisan analytical 
support agency serving the US Congress by providing 
analyses of major public policy issues related to scien- 
tific and technological change.” 

Defined by whom, the Gibbons memo didn’t say, nor 
did it go into the significance of the shift. But for the true 
believers, who regard technology assessment as the 
search for side effects while there’s still time to do some- 
thing about them, the difference is enormous and signi- 
fies a setback for a field that skeptics regard as merely 
fortune telling, with footnotes. 

The Gibbons memo adds that OTA now “tends to 
place relatively more emphasis on technology, per se, 
than on its diverse impacts and consequences. And due 
to [Congressional] Committee interests, much more of 
our time is spent on the implications of present techno- 
logical capabilities than on projections of future scien- 
tific discoveries and technological trends. OTA has be- 
come the prime source for non-partisan explanation of 
the divergent viewpoints endemic to the controversial 
technological issues Congress must resolve, and the 
place for critical analysis, integration, and synthesis of 
information that Congress seeks.” 

In response to an inquiry from SGR, Gibbons said 
that he and the OTA Board have not yet had a chance to 
discuss his views of the agency’s role. Elaborating on 
them a bit, he said that OTA’s founding fathers were 
indeed interested in an early-warning system, but that, 
inspired by the then-raging SST controversy, they also 
wanted a trustworthy inhouse analytical capability for 
evaluating conflicting arguments involving the burgeon- 
ing federal role in expensive technologies. 

Over the years, he continued, Congressional commit- 
tees—OTA’s only customers—have shown little inter- 
est in longrange forecasts, Gibbons said. “They want 
answers for here and now and have no interest in what 
might be coming in 25 years.” 


OTA: Past its Shaky Start 


After a shaky first decade, OTA seems to be firmly 
established as a permanent service agency of the US 
Congress, organizationally on a par with the Library 
of Congress and the General Accounting Office. The 
transformation is widely credited to the political sav- 
vy of Director John Gibbons, an environmentalist 
who came to OTA from the University of Tennessee 
in 1979. 

Since then, OTA has fared well by the only meas- 
ure that counts on Capitol Hill: The budget has risen 
from $11 million in 1980 to $15.8 million this year; 
$17 million has been requested for fiscal 1986. 

Presided over by a 12-member House-Senate 
Board that deliberately spans the ideological spec- 
trum from Orrin G. Hatch (R-Utah) to Edward Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), OTA is supposed to shun political 
flavoring or partisanship in its reports, and usually 
does. Most of these reports are huge, generally tur- 
gid, and often opaque. But the press usually gobbles 
them up and regurgitates them as purified wisdom, 
though knowledgeable journalists sometimes differ 
on what OTA is trying to say. 

However, OTA’s reputation for disinterested, ex- 
pert analysis gives its reports great political value in 
cacophonous Washington, which is why the agency 
has lately been involved in a longrunning, nasty row 
concerning its ongoing studies of Star Wars. Last 
summer, an OTA background paper on “Directed 
Energy Missile Defense in Space” sent the Pentagon 
into a frenzy by declaring that “a perfect or near- 
perfect defense system is so remote that it should not 
serve as the basis of public expectations or national 
policy about ballistic-missile defense (SGR Vol. 
XIV, No. 12).” 

Last month, OTA and Star Wars were back in the 
news when retired Gerieral Daniel Graham, a Star 
Wars enthusiast, resigned from the OTA advisory 
board supervising the study. The resignation came a 
few days after Gibbons accused Graham of leaking 
OTA materials to “to advance your personal point of 
view.” 

Gibbons shrewdly tended to the politics of Gra- 
ham’s departure by replacing him with Frederick 
Seitz, a staunch Republican, long-time Pentagon 
consultant, and former President of Rockefeller Uni- 
versity and the National Academy of Sciences. 

The classified version of OTA’s big Star Wars re- 
port is scheduled for delivery in mid-April. An un- 
classified version will be issued about a month later. 
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In Print: International R&D Standings, Etc. 


International Science and Technology Data Update, 
latest in NSF’s annual series of figures on R&D-related 
matters in the US, Japan, West Germany, France, and 
Britain; covers expenditures, R&D workers in the labor 
force, education, high-tech trade, patents, etc.; shows 
that we outspend all the other countries together, but 
while 64 percent of US government R&D went to de- 
fense in 1983, Japan spent only 2.4 percent on military 
R&D and Germany less than 10 percent. The publica- 
tion is illuminating, useful, and highly recommended. 

* (36 pages, no charge, NSF Division of Science Re- 
sources Studies, 1800 G St. Nw., Washington, DC 
20550; tel. 202/634-4622.) 

* 

East-West Technology Transfer: A Congressional Di- 
alog with the Reagan Administration, an odd heap of a 
publication, contains several dozen questions that the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee submitted to 
the Reagan Administration, and the answers of one sort 
or another that came back; commentaries that the Con- 
gressional Research Service prepared on various aspects 
of east-west trade and technological cooperation, a bib- 
liography, and a list of Soviet-American science and 
technology agreements. 

(160 pages, no charge, expected to be available about 
the end of March from the Joint Economic Committee, 
US Senate, Room SD-G01, Washington, DC 20510; tel. 
202/224-5321.) 

* 

Guide to Education in Science, Engineering and Pub- 
lic Policy, compilation by the AAAS, provides details 
on graduate policy programs in this field in 21 universi- 
ties. 

(91 pages, no charge for up to 5 copies; AAAS Office 
of Public Sector Programs, 1776 Massachusetts Ave. 
Nw., Washington, DC 20036; tel. 202/467-4310.) 

e 


Prospects for a Healthier America, proceedings of 
February 1984 conference sponsored by the US Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, rich in admirable 
goals for health promotion and disease prevention, in- 
cluding many on the wrong end of the Administration’s 
budget priorities. 

(85 pages, no charge, National Health Information 
Clearing house, PO Box 1133, Washington, DC 20013- 
1133; tel. 800/336-4797; in Virginia, 703/522-2590.) 

* 


Annual Report of the Consortium of Social Science 
Associations (COSSA), provides an instructive record 
of the operations of one of Washington’s peppiest aca- 
demic lobbying organzations; includes COSSA’s peri- 
odic reports to its constituents in the academic and be- 
havioral sciences, analyses of federal budgets in these 
fields, and an account of COSSA’s work on Capitol Hill. 


(A limited number of copies available without charge 
from COSSA, 1200 17th St., Suite 520, Washington, 
DC 20036; tel. 202/887-6166.) 

* 

University Policies on Conflict of Interest and Delay of 

Publication, compilation of practices at 51 universities, 


prepared by the Clearinghouse on University-Industry 


Relations of the Association of American Universities, 
reports that the majority of institutions surveyed rely on 
self-disclosure to police conflict of interest and that “all 
respondents allow some form of delay of publication” in 
the rat race to get industry money in their labs. 

(27 pages, plus appendices, no charge, Association of 
American Universities, Suite 730, One DuPont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20026; tel. 202/466-5030.) 


SGR Back Copies Available 


Individual copies as well as complete annual vol- 
umes of Science & Government Report dating back to 
1971, when we commenced publication, are avail- 
able. 

For purchase information: SGR, PO Box 6226, 
Washington, DC 20015; tel. 202/244-4135. 


To Order or Renew 
A Subscription 


Science & Government Report 
Northwest Station 

Box 6226A 

Washington, D.C. 20015 

(1) Renew my subscription 

(1) Check enclosed 

C) Enter my subscription 

0) Please bill 

Institutional subscribers: 

one year, $158.00(1]__ two years, $275.00 0 


(Overseas airmail, $25.00 per year additional.) 
Name 


Address 
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Pop Science Magazines Reported in Trouble 


Despite circulations in the healthy range of three- 
quarters of a million, several of the leading pop sci- 
ence magazines launched in recent years are reported 
to be in shaky financial condition. Though they are 
accorded high marks for editorial quality, Madison 
Avenue isn’t filling their pages with the advertising 
that pays the bills for slick publications. 

The monthly Discover has reportedly been finan- 
cially disappointing for its parent, Time Inc., which 
last year shifted the magazine’s originator and found- 
ing managing editor, Leon Jaroff, back to the Time 
staff. Time Inc. has an impressive track record for 
sticking with losing periodicals and eventually turn- 
ing them into big moneymakers—as it did with Sports 
Illustrated and Money. But it’s not certain that such 
patience still endures among the current crop of bot- 
tom-line watchers in Time’s corporate management. 

Meanwhile, amid rumors of troubles, Science85, 
the prize-winning but money-losing monthly of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, was given a strong commitment of support last 
week by the AAAS Board of Directors. William D. 
Carey, the Assocation’s Executive Officer, told SGR 
that the Board concluded that “the magazine is in 
good shape and will survive the shakeout [of general 
science magazines] now in progress.” 

“We’re standing by the magazine,” he said. “We 
expect to stay.” 

In editorial content, Science85 is far and away the 
best written and edited of the bunch of popular sci- 
ence periodicals that suddenly sprouted around the 
turn of the decade. But its financial condition has 
stirred pessimistic forecasts. In Carey’s latest annual 
report (published in the February 1 Science), he not- 
ed that Science85’s “editorial achievement- 
s .. . have been sobered by a general decline of ad- 
vertising revenues affecting most newly launched 


general magazines of science.” 

The AAAS budget for 1985 forecasts Science8&5 
bringing in $14.8 million in subscription fees and ad- 
vertising, while the magazine is budgeted for ex- 
penses of $15.3 million. The word around the AAAS 
is that preferential treatment in charging for over- 
head keeps that expense figure unrealistically low. 

Another subject of dour rumors is Psychology To- 
day, which was bought 2 years ago by the American 
Psychological Association for $3.8 million in bor- 
rowed cash, plus a commitment to fulfill some $6 
million of paid-up subscriptions. The APA’s imprint 
on this pop journal was not well regarded by some of 
the Association’ scholarly tribes, and reports of fi- 
nancial difficulty have added new irritations. 

But, according to APA Executive Director Mi- 
chael Pallak, Psychology Today is in good health. 
Asked by SGR about rumors of financial difficulty, 
Pallak termed them “not true,” and said that circula- 
tion has held steady at the 850,000 that the APA 
inherited when it became the magazine’s owner in 
February 1983. He said that since 1982, pages of ads 
have risen from about 300 to 325 last year. “It is not 
in the red,” he flatly asserted. 

These magazines, all sharing an editorial formula 
of translating and interpreting research of one sort or 
another for lay audiences, have encountered tough 
advertising competition from both specialized and 
general publications. The swarm of magazines pin- 
pointed on computer hardware and software offers 
advertisers of those products concentrated audi- 
ences. The health and so-called lifestyle magazines, 
with a good deal of editorial content on medical sub- 
jects, provide serious competition on another flank, 
while the youngish age levels of the pop science audi- 
ence is not the most appealing for advertisers of big- 
ticket consumer items and services. 
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